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nected with the view that the world is a living being. But here 
it is introduced, he contends, simply as an argument ad 
hominem, and has nothing to do with the logical problem that 
is the main theme of the Sophistes. 

S. Wateelow. 
Rye, England. 

Modern Thought and the Cbisis in Belief. By R. M. Wenley. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. xv, 364. 

This book contains eight lectures, originally delivered before 
the students of the University of Michigan, on the Baldwin 
Foundation, of which the nomination is in the hands of the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Michigan. The lecturer had 
two ends in view: a candid statement of the difficulties which 
have arisen for traditional belief from the growth of science 
and of history, and an attempt to restate the Christian view so 
as to separate its permanent elements from the accidental, and 
to show how it is still adequate for modern needs. In accord- 
ance with this aim, the book falls into two parts of fairly equal 
length. 

Religious experience, a reality involving desire and will as 
well as intellect, is to be distinguished from its conceptual 
presentation, which is but symbolic. The root of difficulties and 
controversies "lies imbedded in the constant tendency to deal 
with the token as if it were the thing tokened." "As religion 
clarifies the religious consciousness, it fails proportionately to 
exhaust it. ' ' The creed of religion must therefore ever be fash- 
ioned anew. In dealing with its modern difficulties we must 
remember that what is valid for one part of experience does not 
necessarily apply without modification to another. There are 
four such 'universes' of human experience, — inanimate things, 
animate things, other minds, our own mind. Each of these has 
its own proper categories and truths. 

Examining modern science in its spirit and results, we see 
that it is axiomatic for the scientist that "the universe is a 
single system of energy" and that "nature presents itself as 
a self-explanatory totality." In practice we all accept this 
view. All our material civilization is based on the mechanical 
theory, which is now often proclaimed as a sufficient meta- 
physic, — as Naturalism. 
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In the face of the objections arising from this quarter, how- 
ever, it was still possible for the religious consciousness to re- 
tire into itself and to assert that it had its own standards, 
different from those of science. But the results of the historico- 
critical method constitute an attack from within. As the scien- 
tist deals with a closed mechanical series, so to the historian 
"the history of human culture presents itself as a long, slow 
process amenable to explanation from within." On the gen- 
eral results of this method in the field of Old Testament re- 
search, all scholars are now agreed. It is natural that there 
should have been greater difficulty in its free application to 
the New Testament. But certain results may now be regarded 
as established. Conservative and radical critics agree that "the 
facts necessary for a life of Jesus, in the objective or historical 
sense, simply do not exist." "Later generations drew their own 
picture of an ideal Christ, and then threw them back, in de- 
fault of historical information." The two chief factors in this 
process were Old Testament ideas and Hellenistic syncretism. 
These results must compel the church, if it is not to lapse into 
obscurantism, to face the problem whether the permanent ele- 
ments of religion are capable of restatement. To discover what 
these permanent elements are, we must appeal to the 'universe' 
of self-consciousness, which as yet we have not entered. 

In the first place, then, we must discard both Naturalism and 
traditional Supernaturalism, as equally self-contradictory ab- 
stractions. Generally speaking, Naturalism is an invalid gen- 
eralization of special scientific ideas and methods. But Super- 
naturalism is equally guilty of trying to make a part function 
as a whole, though in a different way. For the historian, history 
is a single irreversible series in time, causally connected. It 
must be so, to be susceptible of scientific treatment. By its 
very nature, it excludes the supernatural. But the usual ideas 
of the Christian in regard to the origin of his religion, attempt 
to "proceed from a timeless universe to an event at once in 
time and unmediated by time." Hence endless confusion. 

In order to state moral and religious experience adequately, 
we must abandon causal dependence, and take the teleological 
point of view alone. But if morality and religion are thus so 
similar, what is the reason that religion has always emphatically 
deprecated 'mere morality' and 'ethical culture'? Underlying 
this attitude on the part of the religious there is a profound 
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intuition of the fact that morality by itself is an imperfect 
solution of the antinomies of our experience. In fact, we have 
many moralities, but no absolute morality. The very contrast 
between the implied ideal of morality and its actual realization 
"involves appeal to that supra-ethical reality which religion 
terms God." Yet this necessity does not in itself validate any 
particular form of religion, but only the religious consciousness 
in general. 

What then is this consciousness? It is a divination of "that 
presence of the whole which alone endows the part with value 
and intimation." It is supra-rational, though not supra-ex- 
periential, "because, as a distinctive process of experience in 
its entirety, it cannot be reduced to a form of knowledge. ' ' This 
is mysticism; but in mysticism "we are compelled to distinguish 
between the fatuity of the philosophy and the inspiration of 
the mood," "the universalizing of the individual." In the light 
of this insight, we can see that the essential Christian convic- 
tion is ideal and normative. "In brief, Christian conviction 
declares God to be the normative content of human life." Its 
great distinction is that it "alone has exercised boldness to 
assert that the ideal order finds its most complete manifestation 
in and through our race." To realize this order is to live in 
the eternal, as Christ did and does. "We cannot find Christ in 
the actual Jesus, concealed by pagan accretions, as a current 
school holds, for we know little of the biography of the earthly 
Jesus, and "Christianity persists in all that Christ continues 
to be, far rather than in what the man Jesus did during the 
recorded fragment of his temporal career." Neither is it 
adequate to conceive of Christ as a remarkable moralist, or as 
the great humanitarian. Professor Wenley says that his own 
feeling, "which is rather a matter of emotion and wish than of 
intellect," is that the fourth Gospel is the most adequate ex- 
pression of the ideal Christ. Christ is universal life, "the active 
presence that operates within." The eternal, metahistorical 
Christ, realized through the experience of believers, "creates 
the importance attributable to a single Jew in time." 

But if Christianity is to vindicate its claim to be the 'absolute' 
religion, it must show that it has no necessary connection with 
any form of polity. It has failed thus far to make any great 
progress among Asiatics, precisely because the accident of its 
western civilization and polity has been thrust upon peoples 
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already civilized. Yet Christianity needs a polity for its full 
expression, even a secular polity. And this sets a wider task 
for it, especially to-day, than the conversion of individuals, — 
the "regeneration of cultures," since only by participating in 
religious idealism can they further the development of persons. 
For our civilization, "this purpose must he effected by Chris- 
tianity, if at all. Hence its 'absoluteness.' " It is the prin- 
ciple, not the statement, which is absolute. Stereotyped theories 
of God and of the incarnation may, and probably will, be dis- 
carded. We shall come to speak less of a transcendent God, 
and more of the Holy Spirit in the church; "the stress of the 
Christian incarnation will be shifted from the divine to the 
human character." Jesus was a man; Christ is eternal. With 
this modern version of the Eternal Gospel of Joachim of Flores 
the book comes to an end. 

Since these lectures were delivered on a church foundation, 
it is not surprising that they have aroused warm discussion 
in the religkras press, especially by their statement of the re- 
sults of historical criticism. It is not within my province to 
discuss this part of the book. Professor Wenley has succeeded 
in making a clear and readable summary, which the lay reader 
will find both interesting and useful. Whatever the judgment 
as to his orthodoxy may be, he is loyal both to his religious and 
to his philosophical affiliations. He stands with the modernists 
rather than with Harnack. He is too much a Catholic to sup- 
pose that ideal Christianity can be reached by stripping off 
so-called 'historical accretions,' and too much an Hegelian not 
to hold that the historical process is rational. As an essay in 
the philosophy of religion, the present reader's chief criticism 
of the book is that its author occasionally prefers to follow 
Bradley rather than Hegel. That "as knowledge clarifies the 
religious consciousness, it fails proportionately to exhaust it," 
is true only if judgment be always specification by abstraction. 
The statement that religion is supra-rational because, as a dis- 
tinctive process of experience, it cannot be reduced to a form 
of knowledge, deserves attention as an example of an unwar- 
ranted inference not uncommon in discussions of this subject. 
Any type of experience might be termed supra-rational for the 
same reason, for experience involves a mind and its object. To 
know an object, either in religion or elsewhere, is not to reduce 
it to a form of knowledge. There is then nothing supra-rational 
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in our experience, though there is much besides the purely intel- 
lectual. Some of Professor Wenley's assertions of the lack of 
continuity between the causal and the teleological, the historical 
and the metahistorical, are at least unfortunate in form, and 
really inconsistent with his interpretation of essential Chris- 
tianity, since they would divide the temporal life of men from 
the divine unity which gives it meaning and value. In short, 
Professor Wenley seems to waver between two standpoints, 
epistemological and metaphysical, which cannot be further dis- 
cussed within the limits of this notice. These criticisms, if 
admitted, would not destroy the value of his discussion of the 
permanent place and meaning of religion in human life. Its 
sincere effort to face all the difficulties frankly, and not to neg- 
lect any aspect of the truth, is of a nature to draw criticism 
from all sides; but the volume of this will be only a measure 
of the book's value to the thoughtful reader, whether or not he 
agree with its author. He will also find its manner pleasantly 
accordant with its matter, provided occasional passages which 
seem like reminiscences of Carlyle or of Hutchinson Stirling do 
not disturb him. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Hamilton College. 

Religion and the Modern Mind. By Prank Carleton Doan. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. Pp. ix, 201. 

This is a book which it is impossible to read in cold blood. 
In most readers it will probably produce a mixture of the feel- 
ings of sympathy and hostility, for while the author's earnest- 
ness and sincerity are winsome, the vigorous way in which he 
anathematizes all who think and feel differently impairs the 
force of his statement. In the first place, the book is not so 
much the expression of reflective thought as the passionate, 
dogmatic utterance of a mystical nature. It is an exclamation, 
a cry. There is much heat, but the light which it gives is chiefly 
that which it sheds upon the author's temperament, and upon 
the results of a thorough-going application of the famous prin- 
ciple of the Will to Believe. The aim of the work is stated 
thus: "To show how a man of radical constitution may yet 
regain an honorable and positive experience of things eternal," 
and how the lovers of righteousness may find again the sense 



